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What did the early church have that the church of today doesn’t have? 


Why did the early church succeed so well where we so often fail? 


THE DIFFERENCE—FELLOWSHIP 






by LORENZ F. WAHLERS 


bho 





No single big man, no single big church, no single pattern of organization, 
made the early church click. But one quality, so weak in the church today, 
was very evident in the early church — the quality of fellowship. 

No mere subscription to a common creed is the main feature of fellow- 
ship. Every science teacher believes in the fundamental truths of biology and 
physics, but such a basic belief makes no fellowship out of science teachers. 
So you may have thousands of people repeating a common creed Sunday after 
Sunday without ever being in any kind of fellowship or even knowing what 
the word means. 

What is Christian fellowship? Jesus compared it to the life of a climbing 
vine. Can you think of the leaves in mid-air without the vine? Or of the 
vine stem climbing up and up without branches or leaves? 

In 1 Corinthians 12 the apostle Paul carries out this same idea as he 
speaks of the church as the body of Christ. Basically and first of all, Chris- 
tian fellowship is an intimate growing up into the life of Christ, sharing 
His life as He lived it. 

You can make a tinker-toy man with two arms or no arms. You can 
stick two legs into the wooden “body,” and you can pull them out again 
if y@u like. The tinker-toy man is only sticks of wood. It isn’t real. But 
you cannot pull legs and arms out of a living body any more than you 
can stick branches into a vine and pull them out again. 

Perhaps too many members of the church today are mere deadwood 
attached to the church’s organization and not living members of it. Statis- 
tically they belong to the church. They are not, however, joined to Christ 
in a spiritual union in which His Spirit determines their spirit. 

St. Paul also points out in 1 Corinthians 12 that Christian fellowship in 
the body of Christ, the church, means mutual respect and care for one 
another — a recognition of a common precious life in Christ, the place 
and need of one another, and feelings for one another flowing out of the 
love of Christ. Listen: 

“The body does not consist of one member, but of many. ... If the 
whole body were an eye, where would be the sense of smell? .. . As it is, 
there are many parts, yet one body. The eye cannot say to the hand, 
‘I have no need of you,’ nor again the head to the feet, ‘I have no need 
of you.’ . . . But God has so adjusted the body . . . that the members 
may have the same care for one another.” 

Then the inspired writer continues, “Now you are the body of Christ 
and individually a member of it.” And this applies to church school workers 
in a very special way. Where this is seen, there a little more of the power 
of the early church will be working, because the power of the Lord Christ 
Himself will be at work in such a staff and parish. 
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by ELMER KETTNER 


Some say that trying to beat the Sunday school 
summer slump is like trying to beat the heat. Public 
schools close during the summer. It’s a vacation time. 
Children and teachers want a vacation from Sunday 
school, too. We might as well expect a summer slump, 
they say, and not break our hearts over it. 

But summer is not a time for sliding downhill. To 
mix our metaphors, there are ways of beating the heat. 
And similarly, by taking certain measures we can spike 
a slump in summer Sunday school attendance even 
before it gets under way. 


What’s Your Attitude? 


The first thing needed to improve Sunday school 
attendance in the summer is a Christian attitude toward 
hearing and learning the Word of God. To neglect the 
study of the Word of God is to despise the Word, 
whether this be in summer or in winter. Conversely, 
a love for God will express itself in a love for His 
Word, regardless of the season or the weather. 

The Christian teacher needs to rethink his own 
attitudes in this regard. Without realizing it teachers 
are encouraging or discouraging attendance at Sunday 
school by their own attitudes toward the Word of God. 
If Sunday school leaders and teachers are not con- 
vinced that Sunday school is necessary during the 
summer, then a good many parents and their children 
are also likely to give in to the weakness of their flesh. 








Set Goals 


It will help to set challenging attendance goals for 
the summer. The goals should be high but realistic. 
Give your pupils something to strive for. Publicize 
the goal. Every Sunday make a comparison between 
the day’s attendance and the goal. Keep a cheerful, 
optimistic spirit, and encourage the children to strive 
for the goal, not for its own sake but for their sake 
and the glory of God. 

An aggressive program of evangelism during the 
summer will help reach the goal. Pupils will be glad 
to distribute tracts to every home in their community 
two or three times during the summer. Teachers can 
encourage their pupils to speak to children whom they 
meet on playgrounds or in their neighborhood and 
invite them to Sunday school. Contacts made through 
a vacation Bible school need to be followed up in the 
summer months. 

Contests 


Some church leaders question the propriety of 
contests on the ground that they give children the 
wrong motivation. Aside from the fact that no Chris- 
tian motives are 99 per cent pure, we believe that 
a child present in Sunday school, even without the 
purest motives, is more to be desired than an absent 
child. How to Win a Sunday School Contest is a book 
with complete programs and hundreds of suggestions 
on planning and conducting attendance contests in the 
Sunday school. 


Interesting Lessons 


Teachers can help beat the summer slump by put- 
ing forth some extra effort on their lessons, using 
flannelgraph and object lessons and drama and activi- 
ties to make the hour more interesting. These are 
not to be substitutes for the regular lesson but methods 
of teaching the lesson. “Next Sunday bring some object 
to Sunday school which will symbolize the lesson on 
‘The Good Samaritan,” the teacher might suggest. 
This kind of challenge will help stimulate pupil interest 
and attendance. 








The use of projected visual aids during the opening 
period of Sunday school may also help swell the 
attendance. Again there is danger of using such mate- 
rial as a substitute for good lesson preparation, but 
when selected and used for specific educational reasons, 
audio-visuals enrich the lessons and make them more 
interesting and worthwhile. 

For example, Family Films has produced an ex- 
cellent series of seven motion pictures, 14 minutes in 
length, on Bible times and Bible lands. These provide 
background material for the lessons. Other available 
films relate to Christian attitudes in life stiuations, mis- 
sions, and Bible stories. Most Bible stories can also 
be shown through films and filmstrips. 


Plan Projects 


Pupils become resentful of a Sunday school class 
in which they are kept passive. With help from the 
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teacher a class will be glad to prepare the opening 
devotion for any given Sunday or a special presenta- 
tion to the entire department. The planning of a class 
excursion or a class project will make Sunday school 





attendance seem more important regardless of the 
summer. 

One teacher tells how his pupils’ interest was 
aroused when he called their attention to the fact 
that their church was always dark at night. The 
children were asked to bring special offerings to install 
an “eternal light”in the church, which would burn day 
and night. They did so and took great pride when the 
project was completed. They began asking for an- 
other project. 

Fellowship 


Summertime is a good time for a class outing or 
a class picnic. Extracurricular activities of this kind 
provide happy fellowship and lead the pupils to enjoy 
one another in the classroom as well as out. 

“Nothing in Scripture says that Sunday school must 
be a gloomy place. Kids love a friendly, cheerful home. 
If a Sunday school is friendly and cheerful, they 
develop warm affection for it,” writes Edward D. Fales, 
Jr., who took over a Sunday school that had hit rock 
bottom and tripled its enrollment in a short time. He 
doesn’t claim that friendliness alone will put new life 
in a school, but he stresses the importance of good 
teachers and of teaching the love of God in Christ. 
The atmosphere, he says, must be friendly. 

Grace Lutheran Sunday school, Chicago, IIl., tries 
to maintain this fellowship even when many are vaca- 
tioning out of town. Pupils are asked to send post- 
cards to the Sunday school secretary from the places 
they visit. The Grace Sunday school Newsletter then 
prints a map pinpointing spots from where cards were 
received and reports on the whereabouts of the senders. 


Uphill Steps 
Here are a few more ideas that may help keep 
your Sunday school attendance from sliding downhill 
in the summer months: 
1. Consider changing the time of the sessions for 
the summer period. 
2. Make arrangements for cooling off the Sunday 
school buildings long before the session begins. 
3. Dress up your room with special decorations 
to avoid the “summer slump look.” 


Actually there is no need for sliding downhill in 
the summer, but it takes effort to climb in any season. 
And church school workers who keep in mind that 
the need for Christian education is as real in July as 
it is in December will make the necessary effort. 
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Summer 
Maladies 


To check the sagging attendance in 
his class last summer James L. Oranje 
Ouishe, Hebi. tolt Cs wdes ‘hime 
reproduced to his pupils. The fine print 
reminded them of the need to study 
a ek ee eee 





NOTICE! 
ZIONS DOORS 
WILL BE OPEN 
EVERY SUNDAY 
ALL SUMMER. 





Staff. members’ \vacations :can: hinder 


_ efforts to maintain a virile program 


during some periods of the summer. To 
Suggests that teachers make it their 
responsibility to contact substitute 
teachers for the period they will be 
away. Young men and women home on 
vacations from colleges should not be 
overlooked as a source for such 
substitutes. 
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CONCLUSION 


ry. 
| he Old Testament believers looked forward to the 
establishment of God’s kingdom. They continued to 
think of this kingdom in political terms even though 
their political experience should have taught them 
otherwise. 

The writings of the Jews who returned after the 
Babylonian exile emphasized two other ideas regarding 
the establishment of the Kingdom: 


1. God, not man, would bring it about, and 


2. Strict obedience to God’s will would char- 
acterize those who belonged to the Kingdom. 

The latter point gave rise to the opinion that God 
would not establish His kingdom over a people who did 
not obey the Law. The sect of the Pharisees, which 
came into being in the third century B. C., stressed this 
point in particular. 

Although the Pharisees of Christ’s time went to 
excesses in this matter of Law keeping, the founders 
of this group were reacting against other Jews who 
tended to accept the dominant Greek culture of the 
day. The Pharisees believed that by keeping the Law 
— which stressed separation from the heathen — they 
could become the kind of people fit for God’s rule. 

We need not emphasize how this idea led the scribes 
and Pharisees into a religion wholly at variance with 
the Christian Gospel. “Work righteousness” and “legal- 


‘eachers of the 


by PAUL PALLMEYER 


ism” are labels to be dreaded today. But for all their 
faults the Pharisees recognized what many modern 
Christians seem to have forgotten; namely, that true 
religion involves obedience to God, not in a vague, 
general way but specifically and completely. 


The Kingdom at Hand 


When Jesus made the startling statement, “The 
time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at hand; 
repent ye, and believe the Gospel” (Mark 1:15), only 
a few responded with more than curiosity. Many could 
not accept Him as the Messiah, because they had been 
thinking of the kingdom of God so much in terms of 
the glorification of the Jewish nation that they simply 
could not grasp the spiritual nature of the Kingdom. 

These people looked for a Messiah who would 
come on clouds of heaven (as had, in fact, been fore- 
told), not one who would go to a cross. Furthermore, 
Jesus completely rejected the thought that Law keeping 
could in any way perpetuate the establishment of the 
Kingdom. Finally, Jesus’ claim to deity was an intoler- 
able blasphemy to the devout Jew. 

Nevertheless Jesus clearly fulfilled the prophecy 
of the suffering Servant. His miracles were more than 
proof that He was sent by God. They were also visible 
“signs” that the Kingdom had come. God was acting! 


(Please turn to page 22) 


















A valuable 
teaching method 
using the 
basic principle of 
pupil participation 





by BILLY E. REEVES 


Dramatization 


Dramatization provides meaningful learning experiences for all age groups from the four- 
year-old who says, “Let’s play like . . .” to the adult who participates in a Christmas play. 

The proper use of this teaching method can transform an uninterested Sunday school 
class into a group of youngsters throbbing with excitement and enthusiasm. Or, it can chal- 
lenge a group of Sunday school workers to action. 

Do you remember helping to “act out” a story or participating in a skit or play? Then 
you probably remember the character you played. Those experiences last. Pupils expe- 
rience a truth more deeply when they have a part in discovering or expressing it. 

Several years ago, while teaching a group of beginners in VBS, I discovered the eager 
response of boys and girls to “let’s pretend.” The lesson was on being polite and courteous. 
With an empty glass I showed them how to apologize if a glass of milk or water should be 
accidentally spilled. I bumped the glass over with my arm and said, “Excuse me!” Each 
in turn came by, bumped the glass over, and peeped out his “Excuse me!” The children 
also acted out what they should say when walking in front of someone. This made learning 
meaningful. 









































Benefits of the various types of dramatization are 
many and differ to some degree with different ages. 
However, all ages benefit. For small children this ac- 
tivity capitalizes on their play interests. To all it adds 
realism to subjects and occasions. Pupils learn to feel the 
way a certain character felt by expressing that feeling 
in a make-believe situation. It is an opportune out- 
let for student creativity. The children’s own interpre- 
tation of a story reveals their concept and understand- 
ing of it. Adults taking part in a Christmas or Easter 
play experience a new sense of reverence for the oc- 
casion. 

Some may feel that such activity is all right in its 
place but should not take up valuable time in the 
Sunday school classroom. True, the use of dramatiza- 
tion will be somewhat limited there, and no one would 
be so unwise as to devote the whole hour to it. How- 
ever, five minutes spent acting out the story at the 
conclusion of the period provides a perfect review that 
will clinch the lesson. To review a month’s or a quar- 
ter’s lessons, each class of a particular department 
could act out a story in the opening service. The 
presession time can be used to dramatize the previous 
Sunday’s lesson; this, too, serves as a review. 

At the monthly workers conference this teaching 
method can be used to show the right and the wrong 
way of Sunday school visitation — or the contrast be- 
tween the well-prepared teacher and the one who fails 
to prepare. Role playing by teachers helps them to 
understand their pupils — for example, when they take 
their part in a problem with their parents or teacher. 
Children and youth learn from experience how to do 
personal mission work when one poses as an adherent 
of a false cult and the other seeks to lead him to 
Christ. This is a good follow-up of a study in personal 
evangelism. 


Stamped indelibly on my mind now is a scene from 
a VBS recess period. I was a junior at the time and 
we enacted the story of the Good Samaritan. I remem- 
ber well how the robbers beat and robbed the traveler, 
leaving him almost dead. The priest and the Levite 
(whose part I took), with noses in the air and gestures 





of sophistication, paraded by on the opposite side of 
the traveler. The Good Samaritan’s donkey was a stick! 

Don’t forget the possibilities of skits, pantomimes, 
tableaux (picture posing), and choral speaking, when 
planning fellowship suppers, Sunday school picnics, 
and Sunday school rallies. They add variety and serve 
as the ideal vehicle to get across a particular announce- 
ment, message, or lesson. 

The following scene took place last summer at the 
Nebraska Kids Kamp: The timekeeper yelled, “Start.” 
Then there was silence as 200 junior campers eagerly 
watched the first in the series of three-minute Bible 
story dramatizations. The camp director had an- 
nounced the story, giving a brief résumé so the spec- 
tators could recall the incident. 

Each counselor’s group had a similar time to act 
out a Bible story of its choice, and each was graded 
on originality, acting, presentation, improvised cos- 
tumes, props, and Biblical accuracy. 

The three-minute experience was only a small part 
of the lessons and facts learned, for every group had 
spent over an hour reading the story from the Bible and 
practicing the action. The incident became real as the 
boy acting as Stephen stood with his face heavenward 
while the stones (paper bags with weights and paper in 
them) were hitting him. And there stood Saul with an 
armload of garments, watching the stoning to the finish. 

The Nebraska Kids Kamp devotes one afternoon 
each year to this special activity. The campers are not 
alone in their eager anticipation of the competitive 
features. The counselors try hard to make theirs a win- 
ning group. 

For classroom, departmental opening, and other 
such extemporaneous forms of dramatization, few if 
any materials are needed. The children can fill in the 
details with their own imagination. Have on hand an 
old dress or bathrobe and a few cloths or shawls to 
serve as headpieces. Odds and ends such as a broom- 
stick, a bucket, and blocks of wood may come in 
handy. Usually the ordinary facilities found in a class- 
room will be sufficient — chairs, table, plant, etc. 

Since we live in a society of people highly stim- 
ulated by all forms of visual teaching aids, wise Sunday 
school leaders will use every legitimate method of 
communicating the most important message in the 
world. Whether in free play with nursery children or 
through a skit in a staff conference, dramatization be- 
comes an interesting, instructive procedure when used 
by a Spirit-filled worker. 


Reprinted by permission from the Sunday School Counselor. 
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-= 43 million Americans of school age will 
begin their summer recess this month, according 
to O. H. Cheney, in his Economic Survey of the 
Book Industry. During this holiday many mil- 
lions will join their parents in seeing America or 
in taking a trip to other countries. Most boys 
and girls, however, must find other ways of filling 
the new hours of freedom. For these the reading 
of books can become a highly satisfying and 
rewarding diversion. 

Mr. Cheney points out that from 1930 to 
1959 U.S. population increased by 47%. Dur- 
ing this period elementary school enrollment in- 
creased 33%, high school enrollment 103%, and 
higher education enrollment went up by 203%. 

Keeping these figures in mind we can appre- 
ciate the astounding increase in the publication 
field during this 30-year period. Note these per- 
cents of increase: Books and paperbacks, 583% ; 
books sold, 522%; newspaper subscriptions, 
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What 
Are They 
READING? 






by A. H. STELLHORN 


358%; periodicals, 201%; book imports, 97%. 
Despite the modern media of mass communication, 
specifically movies and television, the American peo- 
ple are buying ten times as many books as before and 
about four times as many newspapers and periodicals. 
“Children’s book sales are booming in the U.S. 


_ book market.” Education Summary in its Sept. 12, 


1960, issue stated: “From 1952 to 1959 the sale of 
children’s books costing $1 or more has increased 
nearly 125%, according to recent surveys. Trailing 
close behind are the sales of business, technical, and 
scientific books, which rose in sales by 120%. Third 
in sales gains were text and reference books, with an 
increase percentage of more than 115%. Other ap- 
proximate growth figures: book clubs, 85%; paper- 
backs, 70%; religious, 40%. 

Unfortunately, the statistics do not reveal what 
people, especially youth, are reading. Since the kind 
of material read affects the people who read it — also 
in our churches, schools, and homes — we have good 
reasons for examining particularly what our children 
and youth are reading. 


g1he 73: 


In determining what the young people of America 
are reading we must rely upon fragmentary surveys 
that have been made by the American Library Asso- 
ciation and a few elementary and high schools. Pub- 
lished book sales figures also serve as indicators. 

Various articles in Junior Libraries, a monthly 
periodical for public and school librarians, have re- 
cently pointed out that reading interests are becoming 
more sophisticated. Librarians are observing that more 
children are asking for informative books. Years ago 
some libraries limited fiction books to two at a time, 
but there was no limit on nonfiction. Now the situation 
is reversed. The nonfiction titles have to be limited. 

Today libraries offer a greater variety of books. 
Junior Libraries lists the following categories: For the 
preschool child, picture books and picture-story books; 
kindergarten and primary children are offered reading- 


for-fun books, fairy tales, nature stories, and books 
about Jesus and well-known people of the Bible; 
children ranging in age from 8 to 12 ask for books 
on animals, fantasy, folklore, historical fiction, Indian 
stories, mystery, poetry, religion, sports, airplanes, 
space travel, biography, and how-to-do-it books; teen- 
agers read books on jobs, social problems, career 
stories, historical fiction, sports, and general fiction. 
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But very few books in our public libraries or even 
in our Christian homes are Christian in the sense of 
dealing with life in Christ. Here is a great spiritual 
need and opportunity to which the members of Christ’s 
body must give some attention. 


Children Don’t Judge Books by Their Covers 


Contrary to popular opinion, children are not at- 
tracted to a book because of its jacket or title. A child 
will usually take a book from the shelf and ask the 
librarian or teacher what the book is about. Several 
surveys have shown that by and large boys like adven- 
ture stories and girls prefer mystery stories. Evidence 
of this is in the popularity of the Landmark Series 
(Random House). The books in this series are actu- 
ally historical fiction and biography, but written in such 
a way that they offer mystery and adventure. Over 
a million copies of these books have been sold. 

The combined efforts of educators and librarians 
have raised the average reading abilities of the chil- 
dren, and this, in eee is reflected in the more sophisti- 
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America. Children have more time to read, and par- 
ents and schools have more money to buy the better 
books. This, too, gives reasons why the church (also 
the local church and its leaders and teachers) ought 
to make available and promote the very best Christian 
books. 

Children have few prejudices about books. It be- 
comes the responsibility of the parents and leaders of 
our youth to judge a book, not by its title but by its 
contents. Does the book provide a positive experience, 
laughter or pleasure? Is the plot true to life and credi- 











“Our —_ dependable teacher — 
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ble? Most important of all, does the book in any way 
impair or distort the Christian faith of the reader? 

The last question is not answered by the majority 
of book critics. This is particularly apparent from the 
fact that each year, from a list of 1,700 new books 
published for children, a selection is made to determine 
the best storybook. Such a book is awarded the New- 
bery Medal. One such winner was so filled with ob- 
jectionable language that the book had to be excluded 
from an approved list. The most outstanding illustrated 
book is awarded the Caldecott Medal. Even some of 
these are in questionable taste. 


Reading of Teen-Agers 


What do the teen-agers read? The International 
Journal of Religious Education recently presented an 
article on this topic. The authors conducted a survey 
among high school students to find out what they liked 
to read. Among the periodicals they liked Life, Mad, 


and Reader’s Digest. Mad, a teen-age magazine, 


_satinizes adult life. 


‘The teen-agets indicated that “they: read about his- 
tory;-currerit evénts;-hébbies and sports, fiction, humiot; 
sex, and dating. 

Again, there was no indication of any reading of 
Christian materials or Christian concern over what 
was being read. Evidently the church is failing to chal- 
lenge youth, even its own youth, intellectually. No 
wonder Communism, which is addressing itself vigor- 
ously also to children and youth through the printed 
word, is taking for granted that it will eventually domi- 
nate the world with its system of thought. 

Dare the church assume that there must be an 
ever-widening divergence between the Gospel and the 
cultural heritage of America? Why can’t the church 
begin closing this gap by helping to meet the reading 
needs of her members with wholesome, spiritually en- 
riching literature? 

Sunday schools can play a part in providing Chris- 
tian literature through a growing church library of 
wholesome books also for children and youth. Individ- 
ual Sunday school teachers can do much to encour- 
age the reading of wholesome and Christian books and 
magazines and the purchase of these by parents. 

What are your pupils reading? It might surprise you 
to find out. Talk about this some Sunday. What they 
are reading they are learning. So it’s part of a loving 
teacher’s concern. 





In Matthew the climactic word 

of Jesus is “Make disciples” 
(28:19). While all four 

gospels are accounts of discipleship, 
it is the Gospel According to 

St. Matthew which 

spells out most incisively 

the meaning of this term, 

this way of life. It records 

most clearly the impact which the 
divine revelation given 

in Jesus made upon the men 

who first received and first spread 
the Word abroad. 


Follow Me is NOT a footnote-laden, 
verse-by-verse study of Matthew, 
| but a dynamic, thematic 
presentation drawing a full, 

compelling picture of discipleship. 

Chapter titles are — 
| I. The Calling of the Disciple 
| II. The Messianic Molding of the Disciple’s Will 

Ill. The Disciple as Missionary and Martyr 
IV. The Disciple and the Mysteries of the Kingdom 
V. The Fellowship of the Disciples 
VI. The Hope of the Disciple 
VII. The Disciple and the Death and Resurrection 
of His Lord: Failure and Forgiveness 
Follow Me is an invitation 
to all Christians to reread St. Matthew 
. . a study to help them see afresh 
one of the most powerful books 
ever written and to behold the Christ 
who still says what He once said 
by the shore of the Sea of Galilee, 
“Follow Me!” 


216 pages. 5%eX8%. 
Cloth. $3.50. Order No. 15-1857. 


Concordia Publishing House, 
St. Louis 18, Missouri 





Discipleship 


According 


to 


St. Matthew 


By 


Martin H. Franzmann 
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“A good church picnic is a joy to attend,” said the 
Rev. John C. Roock of Conover, N. C., when asked for | 
his idea of a good church picnic. “But,” he continued, | 
“in order for it to appeal to the entire congregation and 


to every age group, it must be planned for the whole 
family.” 

Pastor Roock believes that a picnic with a program 
by classes, societies, and departments is usually a richer 
experience than one without a program. He prefers 
the picnic on or near the church grounds if possible, 


A Pictorial so that the program can be held indoors in the event 
of bad weather. 

by Which Pastor Robert Harms of Pierce, Nebr., also would 

like to see a type of spectator entertainment at church 

You Can See picnics. This was a common feature of picnics a gen- 

eration ago — drills, skits, demonstrations, musical 

for Yourself numbers by various groups within the parish. Pastor 


Harms also recommends a church family basket lunch 
and games involving old and young alike. “Harmony 
and unity grow within the circle of Christians as they 
play together,” says Pastor Harms. 


No picnic is ever a 
good picnic if it takes 
away the primary place 
of congregational wor- 
ship or tempts people 
not to worship on the 
day of the picnic. Church 
picnic planners must ask 
themselves, “What §ar- 
rangement will first lead 
most of our children, 
youth, and adults to be- 
gin the day together in 
the courts of the Lord?” 





Next comes the parade, 
with banners and hats and 
flags and of course a_ band. 


A parish picnic dinner, together or in family 
groups, outdoors or in a park pavilion, adds a 
happy note to the spirit of church fellowship. 













4. Some people like a few 


rides at a_ picnic, especially 
the very young, but whether 
the often seen money-making 
games of chance belong at a 
church picnic is distinctly ques- 
tionable. At their worst they 
foster covetousness and_ cer- 
tainly not the love of the brethren. 





en 





Potato sack race. Not as easy as eating peanuts. 


Far more wholesome and 
more fun are good old-fash- ; 
ioned games for all ages. 
Interaction pictures a number 
of them as __ suggestions. 











First one with shoes tied wins. Stepping on newspapers isn’t easy. Carrying peas to Newcastle. 





This team sipped the fastest. It’s a long way to the marshmallow. 








Croquet, volleyball, baseball, or swimming 
are more fun when adults play along. 










An afternoon snack is 
a chance for a talk. 


Says Pastor Ernest Heuer of Lockport, N. Y., “At 
a church picnic teachers have an opportunity of playing 
with members of their class. By observing pupils in 
an informal situation they will find areas that need 
spiritual strengthening in the life of these children.” 


Nature is God’s 
marvelous work. 


















And, of course, for a good 
picnic, there need to be refresh- 
ments, and plenty of them. 


Dak 
“ 


%. To cap the day an 
outdoor vesper service, with 
children and youth also 
present, is recommended by 
Pastor Roock of Conover, 
N. C. “This can induce ef- 
fectively a rededication to 
Jesus Christ and His church.” 





I Wish We Hadn't 


PBN SE BE OIE GUERRA ETI Be OE RT SRS F, 


says Mrs. Kenneth Schwengel in this honest, soul- 
searching article. 


Our spring congregational meeting was held on 
a warm May evening. The mild weather seemed to 
add to the enthusiastic spirit shared by all of the 
members. The Lord’s business at hand was handled 
with dispatch. 

But then came a discussion of the Sunday school. 
Why? Here was one department of the church that 
functioned perhaps better than any other. We had no 
real problems, except that we could use a few more 
teachers and attendance could be improved upon. 

Someone suggested canceling Sunday school for the 
summer. The suggestion spread like a grass fire. In 
short order the group decided that its Sunday school 
was to be disbanded from June through Labor Day. 

I was most unhappy about the situation, com- 
pletely convinced that we were doing the wrong thing. 
“Or were we doing the wrong thing?” I asked myself. 
I had never been in a church that had adopted this 
practice. 

I did know this much, however, that more than 
half of our Sunday school enrollment was made up 
of children from unchurched homes. So I couldn't 
help being concerned about their spiritual welfare. On 
the other hand, our people had some honest reasons 
for closing their Sunday school during the summer. 
They thought this might increase attendance in the fall. 

I decided to examine my own position in the matter. 
First of all, | was a Sunday school teacher at the time 
and was willing to teach through the summer. Sec- 
ondly, two of my three children were of Sunday school 
age, and I wondered what the lack of Sunday school 
would do to them. 

I also reviewed the case of my Sunday school class. 
At the beginning of the quarter there was an enroll- 
ment of 13, which increased to 22. Of this number, 
16 came from unchurched homes. I felt responsible 
for these children. 

In order to better understand the entire picture, 
I sat down with a pencil and paper and jotted down 
all the reasons I could think of against and for the 
closing of Sunday school during the summer. In this 
way I hoped to gain either a conviction that this was 


the thing to do, or else become so convinced of its 
wrongness that I would try hard to prevent it from 
happening in our congregation again. 

My reasons for favoring summer Sunday school 
were the following: 

1. It provides a special place in the church for 
the children. 


2. It gives unchurched children who wouldn’t at- 
tend the church services the chance to worship and 
learn more about God. 

3. It cultivates and sustains a good habit. 

4. It helps keep the child’s interest in the church. 


5. It keeps the teaching staff spiritually stimulated 
by the weekly study of the lessons. 


I also asked myself these questions: 


1. How can we justify taking from unchurched 
children the only link they have with God? 


2. Is it spiritually healthy for even the children 
from Christian homes to get the impression that they 
need a vacation from Sunday school? 


The reasons I had heard for not having Sunday 
school in the summer were these: 


1. The children get a vacation from public school; 
why not also from Sunday school? 

2. Our attendances in the summer are poor. By 
closing in summer our attendance will increase in the 
fall. 

3. The enthusiasm of our teachers and others who 
are asked to teach during the summer is low. Through 
the closing of the school we hope the situation will be 
improved because people will be more willing to teach 
if they get a summer vacation. 

I thought I should go one step further. I had to 
think each point through very carefully and look to 
the Word of God for help in coming to a right under- 
standing of the matter. 


Some Reflections 


We all know how important it is for each in- 
dividual to have a group of his own; a group which 
functions as the individual himself feels and thinks. 
Such a group for the child is the Sunday school which 
provides his own age group. It’s true that attendance 
is low during the months that people are on vacation, 
but everyone still needs a special place to come to at 
the church when he is in town. 

For many children there would be no worship- 
ing on Sunday unless they were drawn to the church 











by the Sunday school. A very small minority attend 
church services without their parents. For the un- 
churched child the Sunday school is often the only time 
he has with God, since there is undoubtedly an absence 
of devotions and prayers in the home. If we remove 
his chance of communing with God at the church, it 
seems to me we are certainly contradicting Christ’s 
words: “Suffer the little children to come unto Me, and 
forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of God.” 

3. The Sunday school also leads the child to dwell 
upon certain passages and stories and truths of God’s 
Word, and the carefully worked out Sunday school 
materials help the child fulfill the command “Search the 
Scriptures,” also in the summer months. In other 
words, I believe a church should offer the Word at 
every opportunity, for we seldom know when a person 
needs and will receive the faith-strengthening power 
of God working through His Word. 


+. When things are done regularly, they eventually 
become a habit, and there is no finer habit than reg- 
ular church and Sunday school attendance. “Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God . . .” we are told by our 
Lord. “Blessed are they that hear the Word of God.” 

5. When church attendance is a regular habit, the 
child has a continued interest from one Sunday to an- 
other. In closing Sunday school there is the danger 
that a child may be lost to the church by summer’s 
end. We adults know how we must continue to nour- 
ish our spirits with spiritual food: “As newborn babes, 
desire the sincere milk of the Word that ye may grow 
thereby.” 


6. Preparing the weekly lesson is a way in which 
the teacher regularly studies God’s Word. It has been 
said many times by those who teach that it is the teacher 
who gains the most by her work. 

Let me share my own experience of a vacation 
from teaching for a summer. At first my life was 
devoid of the joy I had experienced in preparing for 
my class. This was followed later by a feeling of con- 
tentment. I became content over this added “free” time; 
content to by-pass this additional opportunity to enjoy 
God’s Word; content to deny children God’s precious 
Word. If ever the old Adam raised his head, this was 
it in my life. 

In summary, let’s continue Sunday school through- 
out the year so that God’s Word is always available 
to those who will come and be blessed by it. Paul tells 
us: “Let the Word of Christ dwell in you richly.” This 
is in contrast to: “Let children and teachers have a rest 


so that the enthusiasm of both may be increased by 
the time the Sunday school session is resumed.” 


The Proof of the Principle 


Since we operated under this latter principle last 
summer, I want to compare the reasons given with the 
outcome in our Sunday school. Our pastor conducted 
a children’s talk during the summer, which was very 
instructive for those who attended. Still it did not 
afford that special place and program children need. 
Less than five unchurched children attended regularly. 
The few who came did not get the Sunday school lesson 
they might have received or the leaflet and handwork 
and pictures that would have gone home with them. 

Furthermore, breaking off the school apparently 
cut off the interest of more than half the number of 
children we had in the spring. The teaching staff also 
rallied very slowly in the fall. There was as much 
difficulty in gathering a group of teachers after a vaca- 
tion as there had ever been. 

Finally a thought has nagged me all along in think- 
ing about this matter: “The Lord never takes a vacation 
from us; why should we take a vacation from our work 
for Him?” Jesus tells us, “Lo, I am with you alway, 
even to the end of the world.” 

And how gloriously protective God’s love is for us! 
“The very hairs of your head are all numbered.” But 
His greatest expression of love is told us in the verse 
we know so well: “God so loved the world that He 
gave His only-begotten Son. . . .” Such great love 
He has for us that He sacrificed Himself completely 
for us in the death of His Son. Compared with His 
sacrifice, it is such a small thing for us to remain faith- 
ful in our service to Him. 


We've tried a closed Sunday school in the 
summer. Perhaps you have too. I wish 
we hadn’t. I can’t ignore the words of 

Jesus: “. . . work the works of Him that 

cometh 


sent Me while it is day: the night 


when no man can work.” 








Teachers of the Kingdom 


(Continued from page 6) 


Jesus called upon the people of His day to enter 
His kingdom. And the way to enter, He told them, 
was by faith in Him, not by the rule keeping of the 
Pharisees. At the same time He made it clear that the 
faith by which one enters God’s kingdom involves a 
willingness to submit completely to God’s rule. 

But note this: Christ’s ethics, clearly set forth in 
sections like the Sermon on the Mount, were not meant 
as a moral code or a program of reform for the world 
still outside God’s kingdom. They are rather a de- 
scription of the kind of morality which can be expected 
where hearts are truly ruled by God’s holy will. The 
ethics of the Kingdom expose the lack of total com- 
mitment to God in our hearts. At the same time living 
in accordance with this ethical standard (even imper- 
fectly) becomes the way one shows himself to be a 
citizen of God’s kingdom, and it becomes a means of 
attracting others to it. 


The Establishment of the Kingdom 


The suffering, death, and resurrection of Jesus 
mark the point at which Jesus fought and won the 
decisive battle over the “ruler of this world” (John 
| 12:31). The self-sacrifice of the Son of God set up the 
| Kingdom by bringing men into a new relationship with 

God. By this one act of vicarious atonement God for- 
gave the sin of the world, fulfilled the requirements 
of the Law, and made children of all those who re- 
ceived His Son as their Lord and Savior. 

Because membership in the Kingdom means this 
new father-child relationship with God through Christ, 













































someone has called it “the Kingdom of right relation- 
ships,” a kingdom in which there is peace with God and 
God is the Ruler. 

Now God calls out of the world a new Israel, the 
church, to enter this kingdom. (The Greek word for 
“church” means “called out.”) This church lives in 
a tension. It sees the Kingdom already established 
in Christ and yet sees few signs of its fruition. Sin and 
strife and death are all too evident in the world. 

But the church looks in faith to another coming 
of its Lord, the next time in power and glory to judge 
the world. So the New Testament urges the church to 
escape the tension between the present reality and the 
future hope by being true to her God. 

And the work of the church is to preach the mes- 
sage of victory over death and sin through faith in her 
Savior Jesus, even though the evidence for such a vic- 
tory seems meager and fragmentary. Time and again 
the members of the church are told to witness to the 
world by “dying” to self, i.e., by laying down their 
own righteousness so that the righteousness of the 
kingdom of God may rule over them. 


Our Great Commission 

He who has the high responsibility of serving as 
a teacher of the Kingdom today must awaken his pupils 
to their obligations as citizens of the Kingdom. He 
must make clear the need for total commitment to the 
will of God, the giving up of self to His service, which 
marks membership in the Kingdom. He needs to point 
out that just as the true Israelites of the Old Covenant 
suffered something of the disgrace which would come 
to the Son of God, so we in the New Testament era 
need to suffer with Him also. “If any man will come 
after Me, let him deny himself and take up his cross 
and follow Me,” said Jesus. 

Unlike the Communist, who sees the goal of his- 
tory as taking place within history itself, the teacher of 
the Kingdom must direct his pupils to look for the con- 
summation of God’s kingdom at the end of time. At 
His reappearing the Lord of the Kingdom will vindicate 
His people and judge the world. 

But until this moment at the end of time is come, 
the teacher of the Kingdom must himself be a witness 
to the faith that the kingdom of God has come, does 
come, and will come in Jesus Christ. Through his 
words and life he will endeavor to amplify the prayer 
in his heart: “Even so, come, Lord Jesus!” And in 
so praying, he will be a true teacher of the Kingdom. 








CAMPING 


WITH 
CHRIST 


a a cool, shaded grove of trees at Camp Pioneer, 
N. Y., a 12-year-old boy bent his head to receive the 
life-giving water of Christ’s Baptism. 

“Do you believe in God the Father, God the Son, 
and God the Holy Ghost?” he was asked. Eyes spar- 
kling, he answered in a ringing tone, “I do.” 

David had been coming to Children’s Camp at 
Camp Pioneer for several seasons and seemed to live 
for this experience from one summer to the next. His 
parents, nominal Protestants, apparently neither en- 
couraged him to attend Sunday school nor did any 
teaching of Christianity at home. Daily devotions and 
a Bible Hour in the Children’s Chapel, nightly devo- 
tions in each cabin, Sunday morning and Wednesday 
evening worship with the members of the adult camp, 
and day-to-day living with people in whom the Holy 
Spirit is at work, were instrumental in leading David 
to a personal faith in Christ. 

During the second week of David’s stay at camp 
the theme was Baptism — what it is and what it does. 
David became so eager to receive the blessings of the 
Sacrament that he had the director of the camp call 
his parents for permission to be baptized in one of the 
Wednesday evening vespers in the Chapel-of-the- 
Woods. Living in the outdoors — close to God’s crea- 
tion, being constantly under the supervision of God- 
fearing counselors who manifested their love for Him 
and His children, and intimately associating with other 
children who believe in Christ, all had their effect on 
David. 

A stay at a summer camp is the first opportunity 
many children have of being away from the daily 
supervision of their parents. Assuming responsibility 
for one’s belongings, learning independent thinking, 
and making decisions when away from home are neces- 
sary steps in the gradual removal of parental “props.” 
Such experience helps a child become a self-reliant, 
socially and emotionally mature individual. 

To be sure, for children to receive the right kind 
of training at a camp, it is important that the church 
conduct and support its own camping programs with 











trained and experienced leadership that is thoroughly 
Christian. Camp life is a largely unexplored frontier 
in Christian education, but this much is evident: Camp- 
ing can be learning, and it can be Christian learning. 

“The informal setting of camp life, the atmosphere 
of freedom, the 24 hours a day of living together, the 
happy relationship between the camper and those in 
charge, all afford an unusual opportunity for really 
knowing and understanding the camper and his spir- 
itual needs,” says Elmer Schroeter, director of Camp 
Pioneer. “Teachers observe, ‘This is something new 
when you live with youngsters all day . . . and sleep 
in the cabins with them at night. You really get to 
know the whole child . . . more so than in school.’ 
Lessons can often more easily be ‘caught’ than taught 
when the Christian way is observed throughout the day 
in real life situations.” 

At Camp Pioneer special attention is given to the 
teen-ager. An assistant program director schedules spe- 
cial events for them, and every afternoon at 1 o’clock 
he discusses with them topics peculiar to their age, 
such as dating, using the family car, responsibilities 
to church, home, community, etc. These informal dis- 
cussions help the young people to see their Christian 
responsibilities in their family, neighborhood, school, 
community, and church when they return home. 

Camp Okoboji in northen Iowa provides similar 
opportunities for all age groups. Three weeks of the 
summer (to be expanded to four weeks in 1962) are 
specifically set aside for pre-confirmation age children. 
The camp served a total of 740 children in 1960. Many 
other Lutheran and Christian camps are operating 
throughout the country, but only a very small percent- 
age of the church’s children and youth are getting the 
camp experience. 


Sunday School Camp Conferences 

The regular summer camp is not the only applica- 
tion of the camping movement useful for Christian ed- 
ucation. Of particular interest are the workshops for 
Sunday school teachers conducted at Lutheran Island 
Camp at Henning, Minn., each year. These workshops 
are designed to give teachers insights and training for 
their tasks in the church school. The camp setting 
adds a spirit of fellowship not often found in more 
formal conferences. Raymond Maag, Education Coun- 
selor for the Minnesota District of The Lutheran 














Church — Missouri Synod, has planned all five of the 
workshops held yearly at Lutheran Island Camp since 
1956. He lists several advantages of such a training 
camp: 


1 The program can focus on special needs. 


iv 


The larger group permits the leadership of an 
education specialist. 


3 Longer sectional meetings allow for fuller dis- 
cussion of problems and topics. 


4 A relaxed, informal attitude prevails. 


Even local staff workshops in a camp setting can 
be unusually productive and satisfying. Robert Hent- 
scher, principal of First Lutheran Elementary and 
Junior High School, Fort Smith, Ark., conducts a “two 
or three day” workshop for his school faculty. The 
schedule includes morning and evening devotions con- 
ducted by members of the staff, planning periods, as- 
signment of specific duties to individual staff members, 
study of a phase of child psychology, and a schedule 
of individual teacher-principal conferences. Evenings 
are primarily recreational. 

Mr. Hentscher feels that a similar workshop for 
Sunday school teachers would help to foster a oneness 
of purpose among them. In addition, such a work- 
shop would point up the importance and high respon- 
sibility of Sunday school work for both the teacher 
and the rest of the congregation. 

Of course, as James C. Berbiglia, writing in Pres- 
byterian Action, put it, we should never mistake camp- 
ing for an “unrealistic, emotional retreat to nature! 
If it is a retreat,” he says, “it is a backing off from 
the emotions and tensions of our society so that we 
can learn how to fit back into society with sharper 
Christian values and concepts. . . . Retreat [camping] 
is a time of tactical advance in the lives of campers!” 

As such it is a medium for the spiritual enrichment 
of the body of Christ and a high adventure in Sunday 
school leadership training. If your district offers 
a Christian camp program for you or your pupils, it’s 
worth considering. If such a program is not available, 
perhaps you can get your parish or area to organize 
one. Many states provide the necessary facilities. 

































The informal 


Christian camp can help m 
of the Body of Christ get 
know one another better. S 
knowledge is essential for the 
deeper interpersonal relations 
required for effective group 


tur tioning 


in the 





atmosphere 


church 












CHURCH CAMPING FOR 
JUNIOR HIGHS 


(Westminster Press, 85 pages, $1.50) 


This is another manual in the 
growing list of pamphlets dealing 
with camping. However, this one is 
distinctly different in that it offers 
practical suggestions for beginning 
and existing “church camping” 
groups. Managers and committees 
desiring to begin or improve their 
camping programs will find this 
manual for planning and admin- 
istering church camps most helpful. 


‘ 


The authors point out how “a 
churchgoing camping” can provide 
a Christian setting where young 
people can learn to play, work, 
study, face conflicts, and share re- 
sponsibilities together; thus leading 
toward greater spirtual, social, 
physical, and emotional maturity. 

Possibly of greatest help to the 
camp director are the chapters deal- 
ing with programing, advance plan- 
ning, resources, and camp leader- 
ship. The section on leadership 
clearly defines the qualifications and 
responsibilities of all camp per- 
sonnel. 


Throughout the manual various 
checklists are provided for speedy 
evaluations. The appendix supplies 
samples of letters, registration 
forms, listings of what campers 
should and should not bring, menus, 





and health examination forms. 
A helpful bibliography lists resource 
materials in the areas of adminis- 
tration, leadership, worship, camp- 
craft, nature, and recreation. 

W. W. Brueggemann 


THE STRANGER OF GALILEE 


By Reginald E. O. White. (Eerdmans, 
203 pages, $3.50) 


The jacket of this book bills it 
as “a new life of Christ.” Not that 
the life of Christ is new, but the 
approach of this book is different. 
The Stranger of Galilee is at once 
a harmony of the Gospels, a com- 
mentary, a theology of the New 
Testament, and a devotional gem. 

The book gives a new dimension 
to the oft-told life of the Christ. 
It does not add fanciful details in 
the manner of a novelist, but it 
reveals meanings in the Gospel nar- 
ratives that may be hidden to the 
average reader. Every teacher of 
the Bible could profit from this 


brief study. 
D.H. 


BIBLICAL ARCHAEOLOGY 


By G. Ernest Wright. 
198 pages, $1.65) 


(Westminster, 


In this condensed paperback edi- 
tion of a larger work bearing the 
same title the professor of Harvard 
Divinity School gives a moving ac- 
count of Biblical history in capsule 
form. Archaeological references are 
interspersed with the running his- 
torical commentary. 

With some exceptions the sub- 
ject matter, beginning with Chap- 
ter V, should prove helpful to the 
Bible instructor and student. This 
finds considerable fault, 
however, especially with the earlier 
chapters in the volume. 


reviewer 


The author evidently does not 
begin with the premise that the his- 
torical record of the Bible is true. 
For instance, on page 21, referring 
to Gen. 24:10, he makes the cat- 
egorical statement: “. . . the men- 
tion of camels is an anachronism, as 
the camel had not yet been gen- 
erally domesticated.” Furthermore, 
there are strong hints which seem 
to equate the Lord with the heathen 
gods of Canaan, which evangelical 
Christians unequivocally repudiate. 
The page margins of this reviewer’s 
copy are marked with frequent 
question marks. 

The volume should be used not 
only with caution, but in conjunc- 
tion with other archaeological vol- 
umes which present a more positive 
evangelical viewpoint. 

August W. Brustat 


THIS FAITH IS MINE 
By R. Z. Meyer. (Concordia, 135 
pages, $1.00) 

The subtitle specifies the audience 
for whom this book was written, 
namely, the youth of the church. 
The Chief Parts of Luther’s Cate- 
chism are treated in the following 
order: Creed, Baptism, Lord’s Sup- 
per, Ten Commandments, Lord’s 
Prayer. The author’s method is to 
elaborate on the words chosen for 
meditation, e. g., “I believe.” Fol- 
lowing this discussion are a number 
of sections “for meditation.” 

The meditations are down-to- 
earth and should well serve the in- 
tended purpose of refreshing the 
youth’s memory of the weighty 
statements found in the Catechism. 
Pedagogically the order in which 
the Chief Parts are treated is ques- 
tionable, but it is quite suitable for 
a book of this nature. 

A.C. M. 
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We Get Letters June 1961 Volume 1 Number 8 
SUGGESTED CHANGES 
i h 
The reaction to INTERACTION has ARTICLES 


been good. I feel that it was a step 


in the right direction, for formerly The Difference — Fellowship 2 
all too often those articles in the Lorenz F. Wahlers 
Quarterly were forgotten, even No Time for Sliding Downhill 3 
when I made special mention of iene Ridin 
them to the staff. There is need for 
a journal like INTERACTION, and R for Two Summer Maladies 5 
that need is being filled. Teachers of the Kingdom 6 
In our discussion of the magazine Paul Pallmeyer 
we found that these were some of oe 
the main thoughts our teachers had Dramatization 8 
to share with you: Billy E. Reeves 
1. Some felt that its being issued What Are They Reading? 10 
monthly is too often. This may be A. H. Stellhorn 
portly Secunia in our onto we Rave What Makes a Good Church Picnic? 14 
one subscription for each depart- 
ment and then pass them around. I Wish We Hadn't 20 
2. Some felt that the content, to Mrs. Kenneth Schwengel 
some extent, was a little obvious Camping with Christ 23 
and possibly a little too simple and 
elementary. They felt that the level FEATURES 
of the articles as formerly carried in 
the. quarterly was more “mature” Fine Print 26 
or “adult,” whatever they meant by 
that. Intercom 28 


3. Others commented that the 
layout was more on the child level 
than for serious adult teachers. De- 
voting pages in entirety to pictures 
seemed to them a waste of space 
and paper. In other words, they 


Editor Allan Hart Jahsmann 
Managing Editor Paul H. Pallmeyer 
Art Director Lillian Brune 
Designer Rod Taenzer 
Production Editor Correne Schilling 


are interested in “more meat”! Associate Editors Oscar Feucht 
‘ Earl Gaulke 
4. The feeling seemed to be that Robert Hoyer 
a quarterly magazine of larger size — a roe 
and of more informative articles Editorial Associate | Donald Hoeferkamp 


would be perfectly adequate and 
might be read more thoroughly. The 
danger in this jump to a monthly 
magazine is that “filler” is used just 
to meet the deadline. 


Photographer Ken Webster 


Did you catch the teaching sequence artist Wil- 
liam Kautz pictures for us in this month's cover 
drawing? The sketch is a good reminder thot a 
church school provides learning in many situations. 


Photo credits: Three Lions —7, 22; Mignard — 8, 9; 
H. Armstrong Roberts — 10; Max Tharpe — 10; A. De- 
vaney — 11; Luoma Photos — 14; Concordia-Webster — 


G. R. Kretzmann 15, 16, 17, 18, 19; Wilburn Vedder —15, 24, 25; 


. . Religious News Service Photo — 19; Harold Lambert — 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio 23; Hays from Monkmeyer — 24. 




















Here is a growing list of 1961 District Sunday school conventions: 
May 6—7: Northwest District General Convention at Seattle 
June 23—25: South Dakota General Convention at Wolsey 
July 16: Southern Illinois Superintendents and Bible Class Leaders Conference 
July 21—23: Texas District General Convention at San Antonio 
August 18—20: Eastern District General Convention at Thiel College 
in Greenville, Pennsylvania 
September 8: Iowa West Superintendents Convention at Carroll 
September 9: Iowa East Superintendents Convention at Cedar Rapids 
September ?: Southern California-Nevada General Convention at San Francisco 
October ?: Colorado District General Convention at Denver 
Please report to the Editor any other District meetings scheduled or in the 
planning stage. 


Gloria Dapper, writing in the “Christian Herald,” mentions these questions 
by which teachers can rate themselves: (1) Do I have a real sense of purpose? 
(2) Do I know what I’m talking about? (3) Do I get it across? (4) Do I hog 
the spotlight? (5) Do I play favorites? (6) Do I walk the second mile? (7) Do 
I apply the lessons to life? (8) Do I practice what I preach? (9) Do I care? The 
author recommends checking one’s answers against his pupils’ attendance, interest, 
and growth in Christian living. 


It’s good to be on the lookout for ways of increasing attendance, but care 
must be taken to avoid methods that are little more than gimmicks. For example, 
one booklet, which claims to offer “ideas that really work,” advocates putting 
dollar bills in song books, having the pupils write chain letters about the Sunday 
school, offering free plane rides, and giving out suckers for bringing visitors (“290 
minutes of delightful sucking just for bringing five”). Such incentives fail to reflect 
the basic motivation for building the Sunday school, namely, the will of God that 
not one of His little ones should perish. 


Bible class and other group discussion leaders will appreciate the valuable 
helps given in a booklet published by Seabury Press, Greenwich, Connecticut. 
The title is A Manual for Discussion Leaders and Participants (73 pages, $1.45) 
by Paul Bergevin and Dwight Morris. In compact outline form the booklet sets 
forth underlying principles for participating in group discussions. It also con- 
tains worthwhile suggestions for physical arrangements and for handling problem 
cases within the group. 


For a night of teacher training that is new and informative, Teach magazine 
recommends a “bookstore meeting.” If there is a Christian bookseller nearby, 
arrange for the entire staff to go on a tour of the store. A workshop session, 
a filmstrip showing, and just browsing about the store can make an interesting 
and educational evening. 


Nigerian children displaying Con- 
cordia lessons furnished through the 
Concordia Tract Mission. Here is 
evidence that old Sunday school ma- 
terials are used and appreciated in 
foreign countries. Send your leftover 
leaflets to Concordia Tract Mission, 
Box 201, St. Louis 66, Mo. 








